THE  SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
numbers in the days when personalities counted for progres-
sively less was due in part to the fact that the medieval Church
was the one and the only human society which has ever existed
in which a real equality of opportunity was practised. In the
far-flung and varied service of the Church lay the ambitious
commoner's only chance, and from the twelfth century on-
wards the School and the University were the only gates of this
chance. But the educational method and curricula also played
their part in ensuring the continuance of large numbers in the
days when the magic of great names had ceased to be.
The educational system was so organized as to be always
extremely exciting. Except at Chartres, dullness was systema-
tically excluded from it at every stage, and the salt of com-
petitive and noisy conflict seasoned every lesson and every
lecture. The student could therefore be certain that while he
might be cold and hungry, he would never be bored; and an
educational system which has no moments of boredom is
bound to be at least numerically successful. Whether it serves
the interests of learning pure and undefiled is another matter.
It was all based on the Seven Liberal Arts. These were com-
prised in the Trivium, that is Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic;
and in the Quadrivium, the four mathematical arts of Arith-
metic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. It sounds formid-
able, and so it was, but not in the way we should expect.
Music as studied, for example, was actually a mystical inquiry
into the rules of plainsong and the doctrine of numbers, thus
symbolizing the marriage of music and mathematics which
seems so constant down the ages. The Trivium was the really
formidable course. The book used for teaching Grammar, for
example, was always Priscian's Institutes, written in the sixth
century. It gave all the rules of Latin prose and verse construc-
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